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EDITORIAL STATEMENT 


HE friends of The National Vocational Guidance Association Bulletin, and 

, fortunately they are many, may well be gratified at the reception given to 
) the Bulletin under the present arrangement ‘of publication. Among others, Mr. 
William A. Wheatley, author of ‘‘Occupations,”’ writes as follows, “Congratula- 
tions! The Bulletin idea is fine! Here’s wishing you all success.” And, what 

| is better still, Mr. Wheatley follows with promises of material support for the 
columns of the magazine. Miss Orie Latham Hatcher, President of the Southern 

; Woman’s Educational Alliance, of Richmond, Va., sends this statement — 
» “We are finding in the Bulletin a great deal that is of interest and value in our 
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work.” Mr. Edward Rynearson, Principal of the Fifth Avenue High School of — 


Pittsburgh and a former Vice-President of the National Association, writes as 
follows: “The Bulletin for January alone is worth many times the price of 
the dues. I wish you would send me two copies of this number as I wish to file 
them away for reference in our work. Please send me a list of the members from 
Western Pennsylvania. Our progressive people cannot afford to miss the Bul- 
letin. We want to have a large branch association and this Bulletin will be an 
incentive. Many thanks to you and all who helped you.” 

The present number of the Bulletin is in reality a second Convention Number, 
and we have choice articles, from the proceedings of the meeting, still in reserve 
for coming numbers. The Convention is an important yearly event, attended 
by the fortunate minority who are able to leave cares behind and foregather in 
the fellowship of a great annual meeting. But the numberless majority who re- 
main behind may now have brought to them in the printed page the best material 
presented at the sessions of the Convention. This material, in general revised 
by the speakers after the meeting for appearance in printed form, is of permanent 
value to all our readers. One high service of the Bulletin, then, is to carry the 


words of speakers of national prominence at the Convention to the desk of the © 


worker in the field or the table of the reader in the home. 

It is a pleasure to announce to our readers that the March number of the Bul- 
letin will contain, as leading articles, “‘Vocational Changes of One Thousand 
Eminent Americans,’’ by Professor Harry D. Kitson of Indiana University, 
President of the National Vocational Guidance Association; ‘Practical Prob- 
lems of the Placement Office,”’ by Dorothea de Schweinitz, Supervisor of Voca- 
tional Guidance and Placement, Junior Employment Service, Philadelphia, 
First Vice-President of the National Association; ‘‘The Plan of Work of the 


Education Committee of the National Federation of Business and Professional — 


Women’s Clubs,” by Miss Mary Stewart, Director of Junior Division, U. 8. 


Employment Service, Washington; and “‘The Use of Mental Tests in an Educa- | 


tional or Vocational Guidance Program in Fourteen Cities,” by Miss Mary H. 
S. Hayes, of the Children’s Bureau, U. 8. Department of Labor. 


At a recent conference on vocational guidance called by the National Re- | 


search Council at Washington it was voted that the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association should be asked to include in its Bulletin digests of new voca- 
tional guidance material. It is our intention to render this service more and 
more, in our reviews and notices of books and articles upon vocational guidance 
and related topics, so that our readers may the better know the nature of the 
more important writings constantly appearing in the field. 

There is no other magazine in the field of vocational guidance. Can you afford 
to be without this one? We intend to make it indispensable to you. It is hoped 
that the form of the magazine may be improved as support becomes assured. 
Special numbers will be issued from time to time, and special departments added. 
Suggestions and criticism are invited. 

It is our purpose to make this publication a means for the interchange of ideas 
and news among all workers for the cause, to provide opportunity for presenting 
the activities of the National and local associations, and to place before all work- 
ers the formal statements upon theory and practice of the most constructive 
leaders in the work. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE CONVENTION 
| Joun M. 


| the Vocational 


The Detroit Convention seems to the writer 
to indicate a distinct step in advance for the 
‘vocational guidance movement.’ Never has a 
series of papers presented more definite evi- 
dence of a real grappling with the problems 
with which we deal. ot a single speech 
sounded the hortatory note, which was so 
common in the early conventions. It seems 
quite clear, if this convention can be used as 
an index, that we have passed over the stage 
where we must plead the need for vocational 
guidance. aeaty we have entered upon 
the task of definite accomplishment and care- 
ful analysis. 

All the papers of the Convention could be 
grouped under four heads as follows: 


1. Analysis of some problem or phase of the 
work in vocational guidance. 

2. Definite proposals of workable plans for 
steps. 

3. Reports of research. 

4. Account of actual accomplishments 
jeither in counseling or other work in the 
schools or other institutions. 

As the ae wy presented at the meeting 
appear in full or in summarized form in the 

ational Bulletin, in this and following num- 
bers, it may be seen under which of these four 
\heads each one belongs. 
| Another interesting impression was the 
prevalence of the vocational guidance idea in 


. ithe other Conventions. It may be quite right 


that we should not meet regularly with the 
Nevertheless, 


Vocational Education people. 
it seems quite clear that they have now defi- 
nitely come upon the n for vocational 
guidance and are ready for any help we can 
fab them. In the sessions on industrial re- 


bilitation, part-time education, agriculture, 
ome economics, in fact everywhere through- 
out the Convention, the relation of vocational 
guidance to the work was , her- 
more, the phrase “vocational guidance” was 
the one most often used. 

Some of the members regret the decision of 
the majority not to affiliate with the National 
Society for Vocational Education and the 
Vocational Education Society of the Middle 
West in a plan of codperation for conventions, 


. a and contact with the N. E. A. 


is quite true that our interests in vocational 


guidance lead us into all sorts of fields and 
eannot be com either by vocational 
education, psychology, or school administra- 


tion. Perhaps we have to work alone 
until we can get a clear and separate i 
os by the National Education Association. 

or the present, however, it seems clear that 
the vocational education people on their part 


will welcome our counsel. This in itself is a 
major step in advance. 

It was to see the progressive work of 
the Detroit schools, and one could only wish 
that transportation costs might be reduced to 
zero for the sake of thousands of teachers who 
might see things actually being done which are 
often called impossible. 


THE RELATION OF VOCATIONAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE TO VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION 


ArTHuR Frank PayNe 
Head of Department of Industrial Education, 
College of Education, University of Minnesota 
on leave at Harvard Unwersity 


Presented at the Annual Convention 


It probably seems very st to the ob- 
servant outsider that two such closely related 
and important phases of our dynamic educa- 
tional order as vocational and educational 
guidance and vocational education, are at 
the present time so far apart and apparently 
so unrelated and unsympathetic toward eac 
other. The reason for this apparent lack of 
coérdination and sympathy between the two 
movements is probably largely due to the fact 
that both movements have only recently cast 
off their swaddling-clothes, and are still suf- 
fering more or less severely from individual 
growing pains. 

So short a time as fifteen years ago, neither 
of the two terms had been coined, and even 
to-day there is much discussion as to what 
both terms mean and imply. Five years ago 
both movements were still embryonic, maki 
enthusiastic but uncodrdinated noises an 

tures that were exceedingly annoying and 

isturbing to certain groups of educators. In 
fact, it is not as yet generally decided or ac- 
cepted whether or not (a) vocational —- 
is an integral part of vocational education, 
(6) vocational education is a part of voca- 
tional guidance, (c) vocational guidance and 
vocational education parallel each other, 
(d) vocational guidance precedes or comes 
after vocational education, (e) whether the 
ought to be administered by the same or dif- 
ferent units of administration. It is the pur- 
pose of this article to furnish a tentative 
answer to these questions. ; 

The movement for vocational education, 
because of the relative simplicity of its prob- 
lems, the directness of its methods, the con- 
creteness and immediacy of its results, made 
much more rapid progress than did the move- 
ment for vocational and educational guid- 
ance. But now there is very apparent a 
slowing-up in the field of vocational education, 
and a corres i 
of vocati 
situation is a logical 
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social progress would interpret it in a manner 
in any way discreditable to either movement. 
It is merely a clean-cut illustration of the 
varying eflects of the laws governing the 
evolution and development of new ideals and 
movements in our social order. 

Definitions are dangerous, but 
The politician in education never defines, he 
only evades; the scientist in education al- 
ways defines and never evades. The writer 
has recently collected nearly two hundred 
definitions of vocational education and voca- 
tional guidance. The lack of similarity be- 
tween these definitions by the authorities in 
these two fields would move one to Homeric 
laughter if it were not so serious a matter. 

he United States Bureau of Education 
defines Vocational Education as “‘any form 
of education, whether given in a school or 
elsewhere, the purpose of which is to fit an 
individual to pursue effectively a recognized 
profitable employment, whether pursued for 
wages or otherwise.”’! We find it impossible 
to present so authoritative and generally 
accepted a definition for vocational and edu- 
cational guidance, so we present an original 
one: “Vocational and educational guidance is 
a scientific and continuing process whereby 
individuals are tested, measured, and evalu- 
ated, then advised concerning the lines of 
work and endeavor wherein their develop- 
ment is likely to be greatest.”’ 

It is only recently that the scientific re- 
searches in the fields of psychology, educa- 
tional measurements, and statistics have 
given us data that justify vocational guidance 
counselors in any claim of being scientific in 
their work of guidance. The research work 
already done in the fields mentioned has given 
to them not only data, but methods of pro- 
cedure and methods of checking results. At 
last, they can, if they will, take their stand on 
the firm ground of scientific fact and knowl- 
edge, and get away from the sliding and 
slippery ground of prejudice, conjecture 
opinions, and impressions. The vocational 
guidance of the next five years will be an en- 
tirely different thing from that of the past five 
years. 

They are then, in a ition to contribute 
something of real cub, aot only in the re- 
stricted fields of vocational education, but in 
much wider fields of human endeavor. Voca- 
tional and educational guidance is an integral 
part of all education, and particularly of voca- 
tional education; and this relationship must 
and will be made more effective in the future 
than in the past, not for the sake of the guid- 
ance movement, but for the sake of the voca- 
tional education movement, whose period of 
trial, weighing, testing, and evaluating is near 
at hand. We offer no apologies for vocational 
education; we hold to a firm belief in its 
principles and its future, even while question- 

1 Vocational Secondary Education Bulletin, 1916, No. 
12, p. 26. U. 8. Bureau of Education, Washington, D.C, 


ing some of the practices of its advocates. The 
—— made has been almost beyond belief. 
ut we all know that in many places the 
results are not all commensurate with the 
money, time, and effort spent; and there are 
conditions existing in the administration of 
vocational education that cannot be justified 
and cannot continue. Many of these defi- 
ciencies can be traced directly to the failure of 
those responsible for vocational education to 
recognize the absolute necessity for testing 
measuring, checking, evaluating, guiding, an 
advising the prospective students of vora- 
tional education (a) before they are admitted 
to vocational education courses; (b) during 
the process of educating them vocationally; 
(c) after they have completed the work an 
are out on the job. This is vocational and 


educational guidance in its relation to voca-. 


tional education and it 1s vital to the con- 
tinued success of vocational education. The 
advocates of vocational education must 
realize also that it is often necessary to guide 
students away from vocational education 
courses for the time being. 

Our problem then, is to show the relation- 
ship and method of functioning of these two 
vital movements. The following outline indi- 
cates the method of procedure and locates 
each element in its proper relationship to other 
elements. It shows not only the relation of 
vocational guidance to vocational education 
but also the relation of each to vocational 
placement, which in many places is at present 
much overemphasized. 

Any study or discussion of this kind is 
not complete unless we can draw up certain 
propositions, principles, stand- 

, or criteria; not necessarily to settle the 
matter once for all, as that is not possible at 
the present stage of development, neither is 
it advisable; but as a basis for discussion, 
agreement and disagreement, adjustment 
and evaluation. This should be p ve im- 
personally, scientifically, and without prej- 
udice for the one end of the conservation of 
the youth of the land. 


PROPOSITIONS 

The following propositions are presented 
as a basis for such discussion: 

1. That vocational and educational ad- 
visement shall be done only on a basis of 
scientific data. 

2. That these data should be secured by 
scientific analyses of the individuals and 
occupations. 

3. That there should be developed a scien- 
tific method for (4) making these analyses; 
(b) testing, measuring, and evaluating occu- 
pational and individual characteristics; (c) 
routing individuals through the system; (d) 
placement in employment; (¢) supervision, 
adjustment, and progress in employment. _ 

4. That no regular students in our public 
schools be allowed to enter upon any prevo- 


i} 
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An Outline for Vocational and Educational Analysis, Advisement, Training, 
Placement, Supervision, and Progress 


' Ages 
attained 

eceleration 
Retardation 
Elimination 
\Social status; Economic status 
( Public schools and courses 
Academic 
Prevocational 
Vocational 
EDUCATIONAL OPPOR- J Private schools and courses 
TUNITIES For private gain 
For special purposes 
Philanthropic schools and courses 
Endowed schools 
\Supported schools 
( Description 
Minors employed 
Sex employed 
Entrance requirements 
I. A Survey or a 
Maximum ‘ 
Learning opportunities 
Learning period 
OCCUPATIONAL Restrictions , 
OPPORTUNITIES Hazards 


Developing 

ing 

r supply 

Seasonal 
\ achinizing 
Delinquency 
Recreation 
SOCIAL NEEDS Illiterac 
CONCERNING Instability of labor 
Heterogeneous population 
\ Alien population; Urbanization 


( Physical assets and limitations 
Educational assets and limitations 
Social assets and limitations 
THE INDIVIDUAL’s and limitations 
QUALIFICATIONS arketable skills . 
Intelligence quotient 
Subject quotients; Achievement quotient 
Aptitudes; Characteristics 
Interests; Avocations 
requirements and limitations 
Educational requirements and limitations 
Intelligence requirements and limitations 
Occupational skill necessary for entrance 
Aptitudes desirable 


II. ANALYsIs oF 


THE JOB Characteristics desirable 

REQUIREMENTS Promotion opportunities 
Learning opportunities 
Desirability of job 
Labor laws 


Permanency 


\ \ Others included in I. Occupational Opportunities 


rysica 
Moral 
Status 
| 
| 
| 
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Ill. ApvisEp 
CHOICE ON 
Basis oF 


IV. EpvucaTion 
AND TRAINING 


PARENTS 


STUDENT 


FURTHER ACADEMIC 
EDUCATION FOR 


PRE-VOCATIONAL TRY 
OUTS SELF-DISCOVERY 


VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Analyses of 
Individuals 
Occupations 
Opportunities 
Status 
History; Environment 

History 

Inheritance 

Status 

Ambitions 

Occupations 

Education 

[ 

Habits 

Behavior 

Interests 

4 Ambitions 
Skills 
Avocations 
Intelligence 
\Aptitudes 


Acquirement of vocational tools 
Pre-professional work 
Entrance requirements to vocation 
Citizenship training 
Adjustments 
Try-outs 
[ Fhe Ettinger Plan 

Se te shops 
The Russell-Bonser Plan 

General Industrial Art Shop 

The Gary Plan 


Opportunity classes 
General Continuation School 
\In and outer classes 
wr Term 
1 day unit trade school 
All day general industrial school 


on trade 
ivate, , philan 
lasses 


c 
Corporation schools 
Vestibule schools 

In and outer classes 
\ Dull season classes 


ADVISER 
( 
Short Units 
Coéperative courses 
Apprenticeship 
Correspondence courses 
Extension courses 
Short term units 
Part-time classes 
Trade extension 
Trade preparatory 
Evening classes 
Smith-Hughes trade extension 
preparatory 
thropic schools and 
i 
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SELF PLACEMENT 


V. PLAcEMENT 


VI. SuPervisen | TERM UNITS 


PROGRESS ON 
THE JOB UP TO A 
MINIMUM OF 18 
Years or AGE 


LONG TERM UNITS 


\ 


( Adjustments 
Friends 

Relatives 

nquiry 
placement office 
Coérdinators 
Federal junior employment service 
Federal employment service 
State employment service 
Private employment agencies 
Specialists’ agencies 
Employers’ agencies 


anufacturers’ association agencies 


Philanthropic agencies 
Y.M.C. A. 


Rotary 
otary clu 
Boys’ club 
Settlement houses 
\Codperating employment managers 
( f Juvenile jobs 
Blind-alley 
Boxed-in jobs 
Alternative jobs 


Seasonal jobs 

In and outer jobs 

Progress from job to job 

Promotional sequence of jobs 

Systematic sequential progress in the vocation 


b 

Units of the vocation 

Jobs of the units 

Operations and process of the jobs 


The entire process should result in: Placement and replacement 
Adjustment and readjustment 
Progress of the individual to the utmost 


cational or vocational course except through 
the system of vocational and educational 
advisement. 

5. That after these students have 
through the advisement system, and have 
been advised, they are perfectly free to follow 
or reject, in whole or in part, the advice given. 

6. That there must be developed a system 
of follow-up after the student has entered 
employment. The objectives of the follow-up 
— are (a) to check up on advice given 
(6) to test the efficiency of the vocatio 
training given, (c) to ensure that the student 
is given the fullest opportunity to make prog- 
ress, and to make adjustments that may be 
essential to that progress. This should be 
continued until the age of 18 years, at least. 

7. That an adequate system of records 
covering all phases of the student’s career 
from the pre-school age until the age of 21 
should be maintained, to furnish (a) a basis 
for advisement, (b) a basis for adjustments, 
(c) data for changes in the advisement, train- 
ing, and placement systems. 


8. That it is not possible to make the most 
of any student vocationally until we have 
made the most of him educationally. 

9. That the workers in the guidance field 
should (a) pay more attention to other forms 
of guidance, t is, civic, moral, educational; 
(b) remove the present over-emphasis on 
placement in industry and business; and (c) 
collate and disseminate for the purposes of 
ee the data recently developed in the 

elds of chology, sociology, economics, 
and secon education. 

10. That the name of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association be changed to 
one that more exactly explains the work of the 
Association and of the movement. 

11. That the entire guidance system in all 
of its elements shall be an integral part of the 
regular public-school system. That, while the 
assistance and codperation of other interested 
organizations is welcomed, the fina! authorit 
and responsibility for all phases of the wor: 
oo rest with the administrators of the public 


| 
| 
| | | 
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EXPERIMENTS IN JUNIOR EMPLOY- 
MENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


Virernta C. Bacon 


Assistant Director, Junior Division, U. S. 
Employment Service, U. S. Department 
of Labor 


Abstract of Address at the Annual Convention 


The survey of vocational guidance and 
placement in the United States was under- 
taken by the Junior Division of the United 
States Employment Service in coéperation 
with the Children’s Bureau in order to ascer- 
tain exactly the present status of this work. 
The survey has involved travel from one 
coast to another and from the north to the 
south. It has taken almost a year for its com- 
pletion. Its findings, covering both counseling 
and placement, are now practically ready for 
publication and constitute a definite study of 
the work in fourteen cities determined upon, 
after wide investigation, as being represen- 
tative. 

The initiation of junior placement work was 
sporadic and individual, and the results show 
wide diversities and differences in emphasis. 
Bureaus are conducted under four auspices: 
Private boards, public schools, state industrial 
commissions and the Junior Division of the 
United States Employment Service. More- 
over, these agencies frequently coéperate in 
the office, and the combinations which they 
effect are varied. ; 

All placement offices, whether they have it 
or not, look forward to some form of codpera- 
tion with the schools; and the tendency is that 
bureaus conducted under private auspices 
will, in time, be taken over by the public. 


Coéperation with the state industrial rds | 


furnishes an authoritative contact with the 
industrial field. Codéperation with the Junior 
Division has offered an opportunity to initiate 
work where local financial support would be 
lacking or insufficient, and has provided a cer- 
tain liberty from restriction in working out 
local problems. 

There are few bureaus in which the work is 
unified and in none of them is the emphasis 
even. Placement is at a different stage in each 
office, but, in practice, a number of main 
principles seem to be established. These in- 
clude the personal interview pee con- 
ducted; follow-up as a part of regular tech- 
nique; the organization of the bureau as a 
center for service and consultation as well as 
for placement; the direction of children into 
educational channels as a service as impor- 
tant at all times as placement, and often more 
so; the response to such personal and social 
needs of the child as may be discovered — 
all bureaus accepting responsibility in special 
or emergency cases and many of them poten- 


tially accepting it in all cases; the establish- 


ment and maintenance of a system of records 
and reports; and, finally, recognition of the 
fact that information — concerning the appli- 
cant, educational opportunities, and the oc- 
cupational world — constitutes the working 
equipment of the placement office. 

It is hopeful to know that the growing 
implication in the law is that the state is re- 
sponsible for all childhood, and that recent 
legislation tends to fix responsibility for the 
working child on school authorities, and so to 
ensure their coéperation in placement work. 
There is also a uniform recognition that place- 
ment requires a high type of trained personnel. 
The value of community support is recognized 
and, to some degree, it is being afforded in 
most places. 

Policies in many matters are yet to be de- 
termined, but, on the whole, the survey re- 
veals a vital, enthusiastic, zealous, and intel- 
ligent effort in junior placement. 


ANALYSIS OF OCCUPATIONS FOR 
PURPOSES OF EDUCATIONAL DIREC- 
TION AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


A. H. EpGerton 
Detroit Public Schools 
Presented at the Annual Convention 


Some of my friends have indicated recently 
that the term ‘‘analysis” is unpopular and 
even in disrepute, because of its misuse in 
their particular localities. I assume that these 
men and women refer to the tendency in some 
teacher-training programs and public-school 
systems to carry on analyses and investi 
tions as ends in themselves. Concouuantiy, 
in the future you and I may find it advan- 
tageous to specify the exact purpose of any 
type of occupational diagnosis, just as 1t has 
become necessary to do in connection with the 
project and a few other pedagogical methods. 

For our purpose this morning we shall 
concern Ourselves only with those analyses 
and investigations which will unquestionably 
make a difference in the lives of our boys and 
girls, both (a) in developing their special in- 
terests, aptitudes, and capacities and (6) in 

reparing them for the demands which the 
uture will make upon them, in so far as our 
educational and occupational guidance activi- 
ties can aid in determining these. 

Despite the general nature of the topic as- 
signed to me, I have been requested to give a 
somewhat detailed account of a series of 
studies which have resulted from continuous 
investigations and analyses of the various im- 
portant industrial, commercial, and profes- 
sional occupations in Detroit. The situation 
of child employment in Detroit is not much 
different from that confronting such other 
cities of mixed occupations as St. Louis, Cin- 


| | | 
| 
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cinnati, Philadelphia, Boston, and New York, 
where about 91 per cent of the children who 
leave school at this period enter unskilled 
occupations, less than 7 per cent enter semi- 
skilled occupations, and only about 2 per cent 
enter more highly skilled occupations. The 
urgent need for adequate counsel, training, 
placement, and follow-up is obvious, when we 
realize that approximately 72 per cent of all 
part-time or continuation school children 
necessarily enter positions which are more or 
less of the so-called “blind-alley” nature, in 
so far as future possibilities in these particular 
positions are concerned. 

The results of these occupational analyses 
to which I shall refer have been evaluated, 
classified, and published in bulletin form, in 
order that adequate facts pertaining to the 
relative possibilities and demands in the dif- 
ferent life-callings may be made immediately 
available for constant use by counselors, house 
principals, and teachers concerned. These 
school representatives usually are allowed 
sufficient freedom from classroom teaching, 
routine work, and disciplinary problems to 
assume the responsibilities for (a) assisting 
each pupil in choosing educational and occu- 
pational opportunities intelligently, and (b) 
imparting reliable information of a general 
and specific nature on vocational possibilities 
and employment requirements. 


SERVICE OF PUBLICATION ON ‘‘OpPOR- 
TUNITIES AND REQUIREMENTS IN 
Loca, OccuPaTIons”’ 


Index to Part I 

Division Page 
Department Stores ............... 5 
Chain Grocery Stores ............. 23 
Art ....... 29 
37 

Toolmaking in Large Production 

Sheet Metal Trades............... 51 
Industrial Chemistry ............. 59 

Power Machine Operators in Textile 
Special Salesmanship ............. 73 


Index to Part II 
Printing and Publishing Occupations 
Carpentry Occupations in Building 

Trades 

Candy-Making Occupations 
Cigar-Making Occupations 
Occupations in Nursing 
Occupations in Social Service 
Stationary-Engineering Occupations 
Structural-Engineering Occupations 
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DEPARTMENT Store OccuPATIONs 


This investigation was conducted by Margaret Bo- 
land, Flora Anderson, Alice Gordon, and Grace Jones 
ration with the Vocational Information Divi- 


in cod 
sion of the Vocational Bureau. 

Occupation Pages 
Wrapper-Inspector ............ 6, 7 
Cashier-Inspector ............. 6, 7 
Stock Boy or Girl ............. 8, 9 
8, 9 
10, 11 
Wagon Boy or Jumper ......... 10, 11 
Driver or Chauffeur ........... 12,13 
14,15 
Aisle or Booth Girl ............ 14, 15 
16,17 
Floor Manager ................ 20, 21 
Manager, Superintendent ....... 20, 21 


Mersop or Layout on Covers 


1. Nature or Work 
Occupational analysis 


2. Main (a) Factors that 
ADVANTAGES interest and 
AND develop the 
DIsADVANTAGES worker 

(b) Factors that cause physical or nervous 
strain 


(c) Factors that restrict mental growth 

(d) Factors that are in other respects im- 
portant as affecting the welfare of work- 
ers (i.e., liability to accident, occu- 
pational diseases). 


3. QUALIFICATIONS (a) General 
AND TRAINING education 
NEEDED (b) Necessary 

technical 
education 


(ec) Manipulative skill 
(d) Other requirements: Qualities essential 
such as accuracy, etc. 
4. IN REQUIREMENTs Oc- 
CUPATION 
(a) Provisions made for systematic instruc- 
tion of workers 
(b) Necessary or technical knowledge 
(¢) Manipulative skill 
(d) Extent to which occupation can be 
learned in establishment 
(e) Line of promotion 
(a) Wages 
(b) Special 
6. Hours or Work 
(a) Busy season 7. SEASONAL 
(b) Slack season DeMANDS IN 
(c) Fluctuation in employment 
8. Are WorKERS ORGANIZED? 


9. Enrrance AcE 


5. REMUNERATION 


; 
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10. Requrirep To Learn Doties 


11. Is Suppiy or Lapor ADEQUATE TO MEET 
Demanp? 


12. Is Demanp For Lasor INCREASING OR 
DeEcREASING? 


13. Wuat 1s THE Source or Suppiy? 
14. Common Dericrencies oF WORKERS 


I. Types or InrormMaTion SECURED 
ON TEE OPPORTUNITIES AND REQUIREMENTS 
ror Eacu Position INVESTIGATED 
Cashier Inspector in Department Stores 

1. Nature of work. 

To secure the day’s cash, count and 

money, make change; refuse counterfeit 
money; make deposit of extra currency at 
times specified; cashier’s report at night 
etc.; inspect saleslips as to total, ul 
OK’s, amount received, etc.; stamp and tear 
saleslip, file the proper poition of the sale- 
slip, and return change with sales-person’s 
voucher; inspect refunds, checks, money 
orders, etc., for proper OK’s; order supplies 
needed, such as report-blanks, etc., issue new 
salesbooks, special forms and stickers to sales- 
person. Compare merchandise and price- 
mark with sales-check mdse. (quantity, etc.) 
and price. 

2. Main advantages and disadvantages. 

(a) Factors that cause physical or 
nervous strain. 

Nervous strain during rush-hours. 

(b) Factors that interest and develop the 
worker. 

Reward of an afternoon off by some 
stores if worker is even in cash for 
certain number of weeks. This en- 
courages accuracy. Chance of ad- 
vancing to selling position. 

(c) Factors that restrict mental growth. 


None. 

(d) Factors that are in other respects im- 
portant as atts the welfare of 
workers (i. e., liability to accident; 
occupational di ). 

Diseases from handling dirty money 
carelessly. 
3. ifications and training needed. 
(a) eral education. 
Intermediate school. 
tore an ure; 
change; bills; rolli 
money; saleslips, purpose an 
destination. 
(c) Manipulative skill. 
Handling money rapidly. 

(d) Other requirements; qualities essen- 
tial, such as accuracy, etc.; quick- 
ness, patience, honesty, coolness, 
courtesy, neatness in personal ap- 
pearance. 


4. Possibilities in requirements of occupation. 
(a) Provisions made for systematic in- 
struction of workers. 


(c) Manipulative 
Care in handling money. 
(d) Extent to which occupation can be 
learned in estore. 
Entirely. 
(e) Line of promotion. 
Tube-room, office or special cashier; 
comptometer operator ; office- work 
other than stenographic; aisle girl; 
sales-person. 


5. Remuneration. 
(a) Wages. 
$8.00 to $12.00 inclusive. 
(6) Special. 
unt on goods purchased in 
re. 


6. Hours of work. 
8.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., 6.00 on Satur- 
day, one hour five minutes for 
luncheon. 9-5.30. 


7. Seasonal demands in work. 
(a) Busy season. 


Between Thanksgiving and Christ- 

mas, April to June. Special sales. 
(b) Slack season. 

July, August and February. 


(c) Fluctuation in employment. 
Constant for most. 
8. Are workers organized? 

No. 

-9. Entrance age. 
17 yrs. (15 or 16 yrs. if allowed 
working papers.) 

10. Time required to learn duties. 
2 days to 2 months. 


es. 


ing 
Increasing. 
13. What is the source of supply? 
Girls leaving school; inspectors. 
14. Common deficiencies of workers. 
Lack of intecest in work and failure 
© realize opportunities the position 
ers. 


The Vocational Information and Guidance 
Department which has general charge of all 
Occupational surveys and school-counseling 
1s seeking the codperation of all members o 
the school organization who are in any man- 


- 


(b) Necessary and technical knowledge. 

Familiarity with making yp and 

various kinds of money, checks 

: etc.; saleslips, ete.; store proce- 

i dure and regulations. 
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ner concerned with the problems of guidance 
and counsel, either through actual teaching, 
or teacher-training, or administrative connec- 
tion. The actual working force of the central 
office is being greatly extended as a result of 
such codperation. This is illustrated by the 
contents of the bulletins which have been 
made possible by connecting up these occu 
tional] surveys with a program of counselor- 
training during the past year. As the result 
of a decision of the Board of Education to 
codéperate with the University of Michigan in 
providing adequate training facilities for 
school-counseling, the services of over fifty 
advanced students, who were either teachers, 
supervisors, or inistrative officers con- 
nected with the Detroit schools, have made it 
possible to secure and check the results con- 
tained in these publications within a com- 
paratively short period. 
_ As the Detroit Public Schools are attempt- 
ing to have systematic counsel with all chil- 
dren during their entire school attendance, 
and during their early employment training 
and adjustments outside, desirable selections, 
both from these composite findings and from 
the more detailed information in the central 
office, may be disseminated through one or 
more of the following provisions in each 
school organization. 

1. Providing initial interviews and con- 
ferences especially for classifying pupils and 


for enco those who are entering the 
— to think more seriously of their life 
work. 


All boys and girls should be interviewed 
arding these problems either individually 
or in small groups, or both, during the early 
Following op ond helping to adjust pupils 
. ing up a ing to adjust pupi. 
who did not succeed in nn rd tentative plans 
during their first year or years. 

Pupils should be encouraged to consult with 
their school counselors whenever they have 
any questions regarding either the selection of 
or preparation for life-occupations. 

3. Arranging group meetings to hear talks by 
specialists who are qualified to speak and 
answer questions in their chosen occupations. 

These conferences should be made optional 
for pupils who, having made tentative de- 
cisions, can benefit by talks from unbiased 
men and women who have succeeded in their 


gy callings. 
. Assisting classroom teachers of English, 
social science, physical science, health education, 
practical arts, eic., in imparting related occupa- 
tional information and in showing the con- 
nection between these subjects of instruction 
and the occupations which involve them. 
These occupational studies should include 
some considerations relative to the nature of 
the work, the advantages and disadvantages, 
the qualifications and training, the possibili- 
ties, remuneration, and advancement, in order 
to help pupils who continue their schooi-work 


to select courses in higher education more 
wisely, and those who find it necessary to 
leave school with a minimum of education to 


Although the school representatives are in- 
terested in the results of tests of general in- 
telligence as a basis for general classification, 
they should realize the importance of inter- 
preting such records as only one of the factors 
resulting from each pupil’s performance. 

6. Codperating with the Department which 
issues work-permits to children who are leav- 
ing full-time school, but are required by law to 
— continuation classes for 8 hours a 
week. 

Each applicant should be interviewed care- 
fully at the school before making a formal 
request for a permit at the central office. 

7. Codperating with all other agencies which 
interview parents and children, investigate 
home and working conditions, and in any way 
pass upon the necessity for individual children 
to leave school. 

Every effort should be made to solicit the 
coéperation of parents in helping children to 
select suitable courses of study in preparation 
for their chosen careers. 

8. Codperating with the Placement Officers, 
who advise, place, and adjust boys and girls 
who are qualified for part-time work, who 
desire positions upon leaving school, or who 
wish to transfer to other employment. 

Each pupil who has decided to leave school 
ean benefit by proper supervision of his em- 
ployment contact and training adjustments, 
and his Noy ag ad also will profit by this clear- 
or information needed. 


GENERAL SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


This factual material provides reliable data 
concerning the occupational opportunities 
and employment requirements for use in in- 
dividual interviews, group conferences, and 
student reports, as well as for the general en- 
richment of the various subjects in school 
curricula by reflecting present-day needs and 
conditions. An adequate program for educa- 
tional direction and vocational guidance sug- 
gests deliberate and intelligent choices, both of 
educational opportunities and of yo 
tions. there are many serious mistakes. 
which may result from misdirection, school 
counselors and teachers need to be assisted in 
overcoming all practices which force unre- 
liable information and unwarranted decisions. 
upon our youth. Our pupils need to acquire 
occupational intelligence, and i t — cor- 


ing-house 


rect understanding and vision of relative 

portunities and requirements — rather than 
that blind desire to secure jobs at any cost. 
to themselves and their employers. It is 
the responsiiitity of the school counselor to 
inspire pupils to broaden 


their occupational 


choose their procedure more thoughtfully. 
5. Codperating with teachers in keeping 
cumulative records of all pupils’ performance 
inside and outside of school 
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horizon. Perhaps Edgar Guest was thinking 
of our problems when he wrote; 


To-morrow ’s not so far away, nor is the goal 


you seek. 

To-day you should be training for the work 
you ’ll do next week. 

The bigger job is just ahead, each day new 
changes brings. 

Suppose that post were vacant now, could you 
take charge of things? 

Some of these current problems ccatreating 
those responsible for developing education 
and occupational-guidance activities for pupils 
in the intermediate schools, continuation 
classes, and high schools are comparable, to a 
degree, with those which at one time con- 
fronted the business and industrial systems in 
this country. In 1880, when Dr. Frederick 
Taylor and other pioneer efficiency engineers 

their work, and for years afterward, 
those of our industrial problems which might 
be characterized as mechanical were solved by 
opinion and “rule of thumb.” As a result of 
scientific investigation, those methods which 
were based almost entirely upon opinion gave 
way to methods based upon fact. It is not 
difficult for us to accept this well-known 
theory, that our practices in school-counseling 
should not be based mainly upon opinione, 
which are somewhat variable, but rather upon 
established facts. On the other hand, it is 
obvious that at the outset we must often be 
satisfied with our best opinion in collecting. 
evaluating, and using factual data, based 
upon the most feasible applications of existing 
ucational theory, until our methods caa 
become common enough to give a reliable 
basis for comparison and improvement. 


METHODS OF PRESENTING VOCA- 
TIONS TO HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 


E. E. SPANABEL 
Principal, Fifth Avenue Evening 
High School, Pittsburgh 


Presented at the Annual Convention 


The importance of supplying high-school 
pupils with information concerning vocations 
is accepted by all who are endeavoring to 
serve. There are many agencies used by our 
school organizations in supplying young 
people with vocational information. The 
drawing that has been handed to you reveals 
some of the methods used in our Pittsburgh 
high schools. I do not mention Pittsburgh 
because I feel that they are the only ones 
doing this t of work, but I am simply 


quoting Pittsburgh because I know more 
about Pittsburgh than any other city. I have 
not attempted to exhaust the value of any one 
of these agencies as a factor in supplying voca- 
tional information to high-school pupils, but 
have attempted to bring to your attention a 


number of very important methods that can 
be and have been successfully employed. I 
shall not endeavor to classify these methods 
according to their importance, but simply to 
draw your attention to a few facts concerning 
each one. 


PERSONAL INTERVIEWS 


No phase of guidance work occupies so im- 
poste a place as does the personal interview. 
t is difficult to evaluate the total good that 
may be realized from this personal contact. 
Much information about courses of study, the 
conditions of the workaday world, can 
given in large groups, but nothing can take 
the place of the heart-to-heart conference. In 
these conferences confidences are given, con- 
ditions are revealed, abilities are discovered 
—all of which may assist the counselor to 
advise more wisely the immature, inex- 
perienced youth. 

Whenever possible, the counselor should 
enlist the interest and coéperation of business 
and professional men and women, to whom 
boys and girls may go for personal interviews 
concerning vocational ambitions and the 
possibility of attaining them. These men and 
women know the particular vocations which 
they follow; hence many times are able to 
help the pupils much more than teacher, 
counselor, or principal. Interviews within the 
school are effective because of the close rela- 
tionship between the teacher or counselor and 
the pupil. 

Ciasses In OccUPATIONS 

No more important duty faces the school 
than that of preparing the individual to take 
his place in the world of occupations, which is 
so closely related to all of life’s activities. The 
following points should be stressed: 

1. To give a general understanding of the 
nature of occupations, of the methods of em- 
ployment, and of the limits for success in such 
pursuits. 

2. To acquaint the pupil with the many 
ways in which people earn a living, placing 
constant emphasis on the workers and the 
dignity of labor. 

3. To give an appreciation of the problems 
and conditions which confront persons in these 
positions. 

4. To acquaint them with the methods of 
studying an Occupation, so that they can 
make an intelligent choice of a life-work. 

5. To make them acquainted with the pos- 
sibilities that are open in such opportunities. 

6. To stimulate and encourage interest in 
further education. 

7. To prepare the children for a better 
understanding of occupational problems. 

No child should leave school without a fair 
notion of the problems involved in occu 
tional life, and without having formed a habit 
of thinking about occupations in some definite 
way. 


4 
| 
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OccuPaTIONAL Group CONFERENCES 


Occupational Group Conferences are quite 
an aid, in presenting vocational information to 
high-school pupils, especially when a survey 
of vocational desires has been made. Grou 
desiring the same trade or profession may 
formed, and much information given along the 
line of the students’ particular desires and 
needs 


Outside speakers should be provided, who 
can bring appropriate vocational messages to 
the various groups. These occupational group 
speakers should come before selected groups, 
to discuss the particular subject in which each 
group is interested. The benefit of this prac- 
tice is very great. Doctors, lawyers, dentists, 
and, in fact, all classes of business and pro- 
fessional men are very willing to aid in this 
work. This brings before the pupil the prac- 
tical side of the vocation, where not only the 
advantages, but the disadvantages as well, 
may be presented. 


Srupent CLuBs AND ACTIVITIES 

These organizations are forms of agencies 
through which may be promoted the welfare of 
the worthy cause of guidance in vocations. 
Students will naturally direct their attention 
toward the club that codrdinates with their 
vocational interests. Success has been known 
to predominate in any atmosphere that be- 
8 voluntary service. Since entrance into 
these clubs has been determined by the stu- 
dents, vocational guidance may be freely 
administered to groups that harbor one gen- 
eral motive. A commercial club would afford 
a splendid opportunity to discuss vocations 
along the branches of kkeeping, typewrit- 
ing, and phases of clerical work. The tech- 
nical club affords an opportunity to present 
the discussion of vocations in connection with 
certain essential technical vocations. The 
necessity of mathematics in engineering and 
various other occupations would be topics of 
general interest to a mathematics club. By 
making use of these clubs and encouraging the 
formation of others, the vocational guidance 
department will function more effectively. 


Civic, ProressioNaAL, AND OTHER OUTSIDE 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Every school enjoys in a certain degree the 
influence of the civic and professional or- 
ganizations of the community. The attitude 
that many of these organizations take toward 
the big-brother idea, in helping young people 
in choosing subjects and in their study of oc- 
cupations, is commendable. The encow 
ment to continue their school-work and the 
inspiration to put forth their best efforts are 
secured for the pupils through the codperation 
of these organizations. Many of the fathers 
and mothers are members of these organiza- 
tions, and when they realize that their chil- 
dren are being helped and that they are help- 
ing others, only then do we reap the benefits 
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that should come and will come from this 
coéperation. 


LETTERS 


What informational material have we givea 
to the pupil to carry home? What are we 
putting down in black and white, so that the 
pupil may refer to it from time to time? Let- 
ters and informational circulars will tell the 
pupil just what courses and subjects are help- 
ul and essential for the preparation of an 
occupation. These letters should be compre- 
hensive, intensive, inspiring, and lucid con- 
cerning information helpful to the high-school 
pupils in choosing vocations. 


Home-Room CLaAssEs 

The report room offers a means of reaching 
all the pupils in the high school with any ma- 
terial regarding vocations. The pupils in the 
home room or the report room are doing 
practically the same type of work, they are 
nearly all of the same age, and in nearly all 
cases are grouped according to the course 
they are pursuing. To these groups the coun- 
selor may give tals, with the idea of arousing 
the pupils’ interest to such an extent that the 
pupils will ask themselves, “What principle 
should guide me in the choice of a life’s work?”’ 
The report room is an excellent place in which 
to distribute helpful material in suggesting 
and analyzing vocational tendencies. 

In addition to the pupils developing the 
vocational value of any particular part of his 
school-work, too much emphasis cannot be 
laid on having the teacher do the same thing. 
There are still some high-schoo! teachers who 
make no further justification for the subject 
they teach than the mere statement that “it is 
required in the course of study”’; but in this 
day of newer ideals in forming curricula, we 
are coming more and more to realize that no 
subject which does not contribute to civic 
efficiency in vocations, or in the enjoyment of 
leisure time, has any place in the curriculum 
of the modern high school. 

In several respects the work of the English 
classes is correlated with the work in educa- 
tional and vocational direction. Poems, 
novels, dramas, and biographies are all in- 
valuable in teaching moral, mental, and 
physical lessons. The value of training for 
some useful work is frequently exemplified in 
the life of a character in a novel, drama, or 
biography. Often the success or failure of a 
character can be clearly traced to a lack of 
training in youth. 

English is by no means the only subject 
through which vocational information can be 
imparted. It is difficult to find any school 
subject into which occupational information 
cannot be introduced, with resultant gain for 
the subject itself as well as for guidance. The 
social sciences, especially, involve recognition 
of the world of industry and vocational ad- 
justinents. 


- 
\ 
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The writing of vocational themes opens 
new and interesting fields to pupils. Too often 
boys and girls go along year after year with no 
definite aim in their work. To be asked, 
“What are you going to do when you leave 
school?” comes as a shock to many a youth 
who has never thought of the future. No 
greater service can be done boys and girls than 
to start them to thinking about their life 
work. Time is saved for the pupil if he can be 
led to select studies which bear directly on the 
vocation he has chosen; and ever greater pro- 
ficiency is his desire if he knows that hir 
studies are for his vocation. 

In writing vocational themes, the pupil is 
awakened to an interest in different vocations 
by looking into the history of various lines of 
work, studying the advantages for self-im- 
provement and civic betterment. Many an 
avocation is found through this vocational 
study. Whatever makes a youth study him- 
eelf is invaluable, whether it arouses him to a 
knowledge of his aptitude for a special line of 
work, or opens his eyes to what he is not fitted 
todo. The old Greek motto, “ Know thyself,” 
is most useful, and vocational theme-writing 
helpful in accomplishing 

end. 


CurRRICULUM 

The courses, or even subjects, will often 
reveal aptitudes, interests, and capacities. A 
commercial pupil will find out that he cannot 
become a typist; his lack of English and his 
inability to spell would disqualify him from 

i a sten pher; at the same time, 
arithmetic and kkeeping might develop a 
rapid, accurate calculator, a keen ability to 
classify items. These would all asecist in his 
qualifying as a bookkeeper and, possibly, as 
an expert accountant. A course in art or 
music might be a stimulus that would arouse 
some dormant powers that would never have 
come to life. 


ORGANIZED CAMPAIGNS IN SCHOOL 


Nearly all schools are having ial 
“drives.” “Health Week” and “Watch- 


Your-S Week” are examples. Or- 

ized drives stressing vocational and educa- 
tional guiadnce may be known under different 
names. In one school it may be called “Stay- 
in-School Week,” in another “Know-Your- 
School Week,’ and in still another, Voca- 
tional and Educational Guidance Week.” 
Organized campaigns are features are 
employed in many schools as a sper part 
of the program each semester. ese guid- 
ance campaigns will vary from school to 
school, but in the main they emphasize a few 
big ideas. (1) Powers of organization are re- 
vealed acting solely for the pupil; (2) drawing 
the home into closer codperation with the 
school; (3) the pupil into more in- 


brinsi 
timate and personal relations with the teach- 
ers and advisers; (4) assisting pupils to avoid 


errors by capitalizing the experiences of 
others The central thought should be to give 
as much information as possible in regard to 
vocational opportunities, so that the pupils 
y consider the question of the 


may serio’ 
vocations for which they wish to prepare 
themselves, and thereby develop a more 


serious attitude toward their school-work. 
During such campaigns a great deal of in- 
formation on matters concerning vocations 
should be prepared and distributed in the re- 
tive report rooms, classrooms, and halls. 
pils should be urged to ~~ | these mes- 
sages home to their parents. Special stress 
may be placed upon the relation of the sub- 
jects that the pupils are pursuing to occupa- 
tions. Theme-writing throughout the entire 
school on the value of each subject has proved 
most valuable. A pupil who does not have a 
choice for future vocations may be asked to 
make some investigations showing the rela- 
tion between the subject he is taking and some 
occupation in which he thinks he may be in- 
terested. Group meetings, outside speakers, 
the use of posters, slogans, and letters, and the 
school publications, are all useful in stressing 
the apenas of the choice of future careers 
as well as the proper selection of courses and 
subjects for preparation during such a cam- 
paign. 
Tue Liprary 


The library will prove helpful in supplying 
books and current periodicals for reference 
work with regard to vocational information. 
Libraries have large collections of books, 
pamphlets, pictures, clippings and periodicals 
on vocational subjects, and ks which deal 
with the various industries, professions, and 
commercial enterprises in general. 

A library may be of use in various ways. 
Last year the Carnegie Library of 
at the request of the counselors and the 
partment of vocational guidance, — a 
pamphlet containing a list of and 
magazine articles referring to nearly three 
hundred occupations. Copies of this pam- 
phlet were placed in the hands of each of the 
elementary and high-school principals and 
high-school counselors. This tabulation made 
by the library of the books most frequently 
referred to shows that for ordinary counseling 
purposes, a library of thirty to forty volumes 
is sufficiently large to cover the range of occu- 
pations most frequently chosen by pupils. 

Once a year this same library has a coll 
exhibit, to which all the boys and girls of high- 
school age and their parents are invited. Cata- 
alogues, pictures, year-books, historical ma- 
terial, all the information obtainable from the 
largest colleges, universities, and industrial 
schools, are collected and exhibited for a 
period of two months, so that everyone in- 

may study all the advantages the 
schools have to offer for preparation in a 
particular vocation. 


| 
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The library is also in a position to distribute 
pamphlets about the work of the library as a 
vocation; and talks on this subject may be 

iven to those interested by members of the 

brary staff. Smaller communities, where 
there are no adequate library facilities, will 
be at a disadvantage, and yet any library, 
however small, may be a factor in supplying 
vocational information. 


PUBLICATIONS 

Not only do school publications furnish a 
practical prevocational experience to a highl 
selected group — the editorial class or staif 
— but, in a way, they also function in 
carrying to the entire student-body of our 
schools the activities of the department of 
vocational guidance. Superior articles written 
by students on vocational subjects may be 

blished, and thus preserved in permanent 
orm in the school papers. Announcements of 
the counselor, educational, and vocational- 

idance committees have been freely circu- 
ated. Editorials setting forth the ideals of 
vocational work should appear from time to 
time. The salient features of vocational ad- 
dresses given by prominent men in our high- 
school assemblies should be emphasized and 
driven home through the medium of school 
publications. In certain of our high schools, 
entire issues of the school publications are 
given over to vocational guidance. 

The usefulness of such publications is far 
sng than at first —_ might be supposed. 

very issue of the school publication might 
well devote an editorial, a story, a sketch, a 
play, or a news article, to some phase of edu- 
cational and vocational training and guid- 
ance. The limits in per- 
taining to vocational information have by no 
means been reached in any of our high-school 
publications. 

PLACEMENT 

Placement offers excellent opportunities 
for self-analysis. It has been stated that 75 
per ceat of those in occupations are doing 
things that they are not t fitted to do. 
This results in dissatisfaction to the worker as 
yo loss to the Most of 

ve ence in placing young peo 
in positions, lohee to find that they were doing 
an entirely different t of work. Many a 
poor stenographer has developed into an ex- 

accountant. Many a poor salesman 
ailed in the field of selling, because he lacked 
the proper personality for selling, to become 
an expert in the cost paste. Many a 
young man stenographer realized that his 
chances for advancement to the managershi 
are more difficult than he had anticipa 
Many yo men who have worked as clerks 
have that, unless they specialize in 
some one kind of work, they have a poor 
ce of ever becoming more than clerks. 

It would not be difficult to enumerate many 


cases where this type of guidance is func- 
tionary through placement. 
As8EMBLIES 

With large enrollments in the public high 
schools it is difficult for one individual, or 
even a committee, to interview all the pupils 
wh» are desirous of information concerning 
their future careers. Large groups may be 
assembled for the purpose of instructing them 
concerning topics of a general nature. Where 
the purpose of such an assembly is supplying 
information concerning vocations, the s er 
should have a very definite outline for his 
purpose ma greatly expanded. oca- 
tional talks, eshollonal addresses, the use of 
the lantern and moving pictures, a sketch or a 
play, will all contribute to arouse the pupil toa 
sealieation of the responsibility in the choice 
of a future occupation. 


SLOGANS AND Posters 

Just as the emotions of the artist are ex- 
poe by his brush, so the motives of the 

uman brain are portrayed by attractive 
posters and unique slogans. The realization 
then becomes evident that slogans and posters 
afford an effective medium through which 
essential points concerning vocations may 
reach the foremost thoughts of the students. 
An attractively set-up p or sentence, or 


Practical Books 


CAREERS FOR WOMEN 


CaTHERINE FILENE 
160 occupations for women, each 


cribed by an expert. 
YOUTH, SCHOOL, AND 
VOCATION 


Merer BLoomrie_p 
A guide for the tional counselor, givi 


VOCATIONS FOR GIRLS 
Many A. 


AND 
Karuermwe W. Wier 
the vocations open to girls who 


Discusses 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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even a word, many times arouses an interest 
in the pupil for more definite information. 


Visits To INDUSTRIES 

The purpose of visits to industries should 
be very definitely established in the mind of 
the pupil. The value that the pupils get from 
their visits will depend very largely on how 
well they have been instructed concerning the 
of the First-hand vocational in- 
ormation should be the basis of all such visits. 
_ The individuals at the head of most of our 
industries are interested in supplying informa- 
tion to young people concerning the oppor- 
tunities within their enterprises. Where it is 
possible for high-school pupils to visit indus- 
tries, special stress should be laid on the im- 
portance of the occupation to society, the 
educational requirements of the workers, the 
ries paid, opportunities for advancement, 
and the time to be devoted to apprenticeship. 


Part-Time EMPLOYMENT 

In part-time employment an opportunity 
is afforded the pupil to study and investigate 
other occupations while doing and hearing 
about the job at hand. In order that the 
upil may get the greatest educational value 
rom part-time employment, it is necessary 
that there be the proper codrdinating of the 
work and the school experience. This may 
well be termed an exploring period. 


WIRELEss 


How many of us have ever stopped to an- 
alyze the possibility of the wireless as a means 
of broadcasting information concerning voca- 
tions? Since receiving sets are simple and 
inexpensive, we find hundreds and thousands 
of these receiving equipments in the homes of 
young people who are attending school. 

With broadcasting stations in nearly every 
large city in the United States, we have one of 
the most effective means of broadcasting in- 
formation concerning the vocations in which 
the hundreds and thousands of boys and girls 
who listen in each evening are interested. 

Just recently the department of vocational 
om in the city of Pittsburgh used the 

roadcasting station of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company (K. D. 
K. A.) for this purpose. A series of twenty- 
five talks on vocational guidance and voca- 
tions were arranged. The most prominent 
men and women in their respective fields 
gladly responded to a request to give the 
talks. The professions and trades selected for 
these telks were the ones most frequentl 
mentioned by the pupils of the Pittsburgh 
High Schools in their choice of a life vocation. 


SuMMARY 
In enumerating the methods that may be 
employed, it is evident that there are many 
agencies through which vocational informa- 


GUIDANCE 
BOOKS 


Every teacher of vocational guid- 
ance should know, and every school 
library should contain: 


Starting in Life, Fowler $2.00 
Practical Salesmanship 1.75 


Fowler 


What Can a Young Man 


Do? Rollins 2.00 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


34 BEACON STREET BOSTON 


STUDIES OF 
OCCUPATIONS 
In Agriculture, Forestry, 
and Animal Industry 


By FREDERICK J. ALLEN 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Harvard University 


40 cents per copy, $4.20 per dozen, 
$30 per hundred, carriage prepaid 


A bulletin containing brief but comprehensive 
studies of each of the important occupations in 
Agriculture, Forestry, and Animal Industry. 
This work was undertaken as a sequel to “ A 
Guide to the Study of Occupations.” The 
study of each calling is based upon the following 
outline: Importance, work done, advantagss, 
disadvantages, preparation, other requirements, 
income, and effect upon the worker, with a 
brief bibliography upon the occupation. 

“ I acknowledge with thanks receipt of your 
valuable ‘ Studies of Occupations.’ They are 
excellent patterns for the kind of occupational 
analysis which I hope will come into vogue.” — 
Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Psychology, 
Indiana University. 
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tion may be supplied to high-school pupils. 
Educational and vocational direction is not 
confined to individual counseling, but is to be 
rded as a movement having as its pu 
a better distribution of human service. Those 
of you who are guiding and directing young 
ple may have other methods entirely dif- 
ont from those mentioned. The field is 
broad, and new ideas may be created and in- 
troduced that will prove even more effective 
than those mentioned in this paper. 


BOOKS AND OTHER LITERATURE 


AGRICULTURE FoR BeGinners. Burkett, C. 
W.., Stevens, F. L., and Hill, D. H. Revised 
edition. Ginn and Company. 


The contents deal with the soil, the plant, 
horticulture, plant diseases and _ insects, 
crops, farm animals, and related topics. This 
book has had a wide use and has been greatly 
improved in its various revisions. It makes no 
distinct separation between the science of 
agriculture and the practice of agriculture, 
and shows that the youth on the farm may be 
as carefully trained as a worker in any other 
occupation. This training, however, should 
begin in the school and should go forward to 
make farming continually profitable and satis- 
fying. The book is fully ilustrated and clear 
and simple in language. 
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THe Business or Writine. Holliday, 
Robert Cortes, and Van Rensselaer, Alex- 
ander. George H. Doran Company. 

The purpose of this book is to render “‘first aid 

to persons seeking their way to placing manu- 

scripts.” It began as a series of articles upon 
writing in the columns of The Bookman. The 
book attempts, in the words of the authors, 

“To give an intimate and friendly view of 

what actually goes on in editorial offices of 

various kinds; to dissipate widespread mis- 
conceptions of the business of authorship; to 
explain some of the reasons why successful 
writers are successful writers and why unsuc- 
cessful writers fail; to offer the writer un- 
acquainted with such matters elementary 

counsel in his business dealings; to furnish a 

miscellaneous variety of information that ma 

be helpful to anyone not in direct contact with 
the literary ‘market.’”’ 

The purpose of the volume is well carried 
out and a comprehensive bibliography is 
added. 


Present Status oF GUIDANCE ACTIVITIES IN 
Junior Scuoots. A. H. Edgerton 
Supervisor of Vocational Information and 
Guidance, Detroit, Michigan, Education, 
November, 1922. 

A statistical study of the tendency toward 

tryout or exploratory courses in practical arts. 

It gives objectives and methods, with a post- 

script on the use of occupational information. 


THE SHOE INDUSTRY — By FREDERICK J. ALLEN, Research Associate, 


Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Harvard University. Author of “‘ Business Employments,”’ etc. 


The most complete study of a typical industry ever made. Answers every question that can be asked 
about the shoe industry and gives a clear account of its origin, growth, organization, functioning, 
and prospects. Completely illustrated. Large 12mo, Cloth. 415 pp. Indexed. Postpaid, $4.00 


TRADE TESTS — sx J. crosBy CHAPMAN of Yale University 


An invaluable aid to discover the proficiency of workers of all sorts. Gives actual tests, rating scales, 
etc., for over one hundred trades. A manual for personnel managers and a guide in scientific employ- 
ment. Photographs and charts. 800. Cloth. 435 pp. Indexed. $4.00 


THE MANAGEMENT OF MEN —.x E. L. MUNSON, Recently Chief of 
the Morale Branch of the General Staff 


Colonel Munson, creator of the famous “Munson Last,”’ has long been known for his remarkable 
knowledge of personnel management. His book sums up his enormous experience. Of value to all 
men. 8v0. Cloth. 801 pp. Indexed. $6.00 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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A VocationaL-GuIpaNce PrRoGRAM WHICH 
ANY ScHoot can Apopt. John M. Brewer, 
American Education, November, 1922. 

A minimum program for establishing voca- 

tional guidance in the school of limited Te- 

sources. 


Epvucation as Guipance. John M. Brewer, 
School and Society, December 23, 1922. 

A presentation of school guidance in the activ- 

ities of life and in the attitudes of the individ- 

ual, with a graphic chart. 


Twrxt Inrancy AND ALPHABET. Elizabeth 
Cleveland, The Survey, January 1, 1923. 

A helpful study of that period of childhood 

which lies back of vocational guidance. 


Some OssERVATIONS ON VocATIONAL GuUID- 
ANCE. Margaret Cunningham Ellis, Head 


of Girls’ Division, Continuation School, 
renee, Mass., Education, November, 


Some of the needs and possible methods of 
giving vocational guidance in the school. 


Tue Forcorren Inpustry. Ruth Gordon, 
The Survey, January 15, 1923. 

This article presents the real working condi- 

tions found in domestic employment in Wis- 

consin hotels. It is of interest to all students 

of employment problems. 


ELementary InpusTRIAL Arts. Leon Loy 
Winslow, Specialist in Drawing and Ind: 
trial Training, The State Department 
Education, Albany, N.Y., Education, 
November, 1922. 


The industrial arts as a basis for vocational 
guidance. 


EDUCATION 


Monthly except July and August 


Devoted to the Science, Art, Philosophy and Literature of Education 
FRANK HERBERT PALMER, A.M., Eprron 


§ EDUCATION is the oldest American educational magazine of its class, having completed 
forty-two years of continuous service. It is devoted to the science, art, philosophy, and litera- 
ture of education. It is not a school newspaper, but its articles, by leading educators, reflect 
the trend of the educational thought of the day. It will keep you abreast of the times and 
broaden your point of view. The fact that this magazine is saved and bound by a large num- 
ber of colleges and libraries, testifies to its value for educational research. { Many of our 
readers have recognized a certain distinctive literary atmosphere in our magazine which has 
in nowise lessened but has rather added to its pedagogical value. 


What others think of “ Education” 


“ Of greatest value to those who are trying to formulate an educational theory.”— President Faunce,’ Brown U niversity. 
“The magazine pleases me greatly. Its articles are helpful and stimulating.” — Arthur Romer, Natal, Africa. 


“Opens a fund of information and interest to the readers in our Free Library.” — Supt. V. G. Keigar, Poona, India. 
“A magazine which we much enjoy.” — Sister Mary Evangela, Chicago, Ill. 


Price 40 Cents a Number. $4.00 a Year 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE PALMER COMPANY, 120 Boylston Street, Boston 


LONDON E.C.; WM. DAWSON & SONS, Lrp., CANNON HOUSE, BREAMS BUILDING 
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‘Harvard Books on Education 


A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF OCCUPATIONS 
By FREDERICK J. ALLEN, of the Bureau of Vocational Guidance in Harvard Univer- 


sity. $2.50 
“Teachers of vocations and vocational counselors should inly have access to the volume.” — Ele- 
mentary School Journal. ‘‘The fundamental nature of the mat should make this guide of preat value 
to all interested in vocational guidance.” — School Review. a Altegether a most useful book.” — Journal 


of Education —~ “Mr. Allen’s book is oe contribution to the working equipment of a vocationa! 
’ counselor. The material is excellently arrang reference.” — The Survey. ¢ volume \ — 
by the New York State Library in its selected list of “Best Books of 1921 for a small public 


“LEARNING AND LIVING 

Emerton, Winn Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Harvard University 
(Emerit 00 
“One of ~ —_ delightful books recently published on the scholar’s life.” — Spri ld Re “In 
the charm of their literary style, in the mingling of wit and wisdom, in their sane and hopef poem upon 
life, these essays remind us of the best work of the New England writers of an earlier generation. No recent 
book is more serviceable to those who work in the field of education than this sheaf of essays.” — The 
Comngregationa list. 


OLD AND NEW 
By Cuares H. GRANDGENT, Professor of Romance Languages in Harvard University. 


$1.50 
“Tt is a simple doctrine that he preaches, ant car work, 
hard work, and a determination to face difficulties and overcome them.’ f yen care to 


hear what an intelligent scholar, not a pedant, has to offer in an admirable style upon phases of modern 
education and tendencies in literature and in pronunciation, you will lose no time in securing a copy of 
Grandgent’s volume of essays.” — Buffalo Evening News. 


THE MANUALE SCHOLARIUM 
Translated from the Latin by Rosert F. Seysoit, Associate Professor of the History 
of Education in the University of Illinois. $1.50 
“ The translation in colloquial English comepending to the colloquial Latin, is excellent (it is the first 
complete translation in any modern language). The translator has added p= bbe explanations in the 
introduction and the footnotes and a few typical statutes selected from the codes of Erfurt, Heidelberg, 
and Leipzig, in an appendix. This translation makes excellent reading.” — Isis. “This translation is a 
valuable contribution to the study of the Middle Ages and the history of education.” — Sewanee 


HOW THE FRENCH BOY LEARNS TO WRITE 
By Rotio W. Brown, Professor of Rhetoric and Composition in Carleton College. 
$1. so 
“One lays down the book with the feeling of having been personally conducted on a pleasant, interesti 
and stimulating tour of inspection through the French schools. It is singularly fortunate that this stu 
was made at a time when France was at her best, industrially and pt mms - mas Kay when the blight of war 
had not yet fallen upon her, and the achievements of a toilsome upward struggle since the days of the 
Second Empire had reached their full fruition. In the picture of the French schools there is much that is 
suggestive and inspiring for American teachers of the mother-tongue.” — The English Journal. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCIENTIFIC LIFE IN THE UNITED STATES 
By Maurice CavLery, Professor at the Sorbonne; translated by James HaucHTON 
oops and Emmet RUssELL. $2.50 


“With the clarity, conciseness, and ap,reciation of spiritual values characteristic of the French, the author 
gets at the essentials of our system of higher education. . . . Nothing could be more admirable, more 
scientific, than the spirit in which this Lay oe, s im ms are recorded. The translators have done their 
work faithfully and deserve our available to the American reader a book genuinely 
unique in point of view. York York ea 
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